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Mas. BAR REA UL p. 


DEAR $ISTER, 


THOUGH ſome of the warm admi- 
rers of your Poetry have cenſured you 
. for employing talents of ſo ſuperior a 
kind in the compoſition of books for chil- 

dren,” yet I believe, there are few pa- 
rents who do not think themſelves obliged 
to you for this condeſcen ron: and if you 
are ambitious of higher approbation, 
- you may aſſure yourſelf of that of the 
A 2 genuin. 


[iv 1 = 2 
philoſopher, who mi agree with you 
in thinking, that to lay a foundation for 
ſuch a flructure as that of the human 
mind, cannot be an ignoble employment. 
Nor have your ſervices in this important 
deſign been confined to your 0wn excr- 
tions. Tt has been partly from your ex- 

ample that others have been induced to 
conſecrate reſpectable abilities to the ſame 
uſeful purpoſe; and the great ſuperiority 
obſervable in the books for the in ſtruction 
of children pub iſbed within a few years 
paſt, to thoſe of former periods, is owing 
to the ſuperior literary rank of the au- 
tors. 


Tor my own part, I have no heights 
to deſcend from on the preſent occu ſion; 
nor do I apprehend, if the execution of 
my plan correſponds with the intention, 
that any of my literary acquaintances 

will 


(v]) 


will wiſh (profeſſional ' ſtudies apart) I 
had been otherwiſe employed. | 

The idea of ſuch a Calendar as I have 
here drawn up, has been always a fa- 
wourite one with me; and tho" had it © 
been deſigned for a different claſs of 
readers, a larger compaſs might haue 
been taken, and a more learned and ele- 
vated character of writing have been 
aimed at, yet it muff fill have remained 
eſſentially the ſame ; and its merit muſt 
till have been merely that of. compila- 
Hon. : 


The plan itſelf is a bar rowed one; and 
you muſt certainly recollect its model in 
one of your own little books, where, in 
a very entertaining manner, you grue a 
brief deſcription of the ſeveral months, 

+ Jormed of ſome of the moſt firiking cir- 
A2 cum * 


. 
cumflances attending each. What you 
have done for a child three or four years 
old, I have attempted for young people 
from ten to fourteen. I have collected 
more circum ſtances, entered into ſome 
details of natural hiſtory, opened ſome ge- 
neral vieus of that grand ſyſtem, the 
economy of nature; and have warie- 
gated the narration with numerous poeti- 
cal quotations, in order to inſpire a taſte 
for the moſt delightful product of art, as 
well as for the principal beauties of na- 
Jure. 


Concerving that, at the age for which 
this work is calculated, it is adviſeable to 
inculcate an acquaintance with words of 
every rank and denomination, I have 
not ſtudied to bring down the language 
to that common and familiar flandard 

to 


, [ vu ] 

to which the .reagders may be ſuppoſed al. 
ready accuftomed. I have rather aimed 
at increaſing their flock of words, as 
' well as of ideas; ſo far, at leaft, as 
could, be done without embarraſſing them 


with a number of technical and ſyſte- 
matic terms. 


Fit be neceſſary to make particular 
acknowledgements of afſiflance, where 
the whole is confeſſed to be borrowed, 1 + 
would mention Mr. Stillingfleet's moſt 
elegant Calendar of Flora as the 
ſource of many of my beft materials. — 
The reſt of the debt is divided among 


various books -of natural OI a 
rural economy. 


Such is the little work which is now 
-offered to your acceptance. Tou have 
already 


[ viii] 
already beflowed a very flattering ap- 
probation upon à ſpecimen of it, and 
have ftrongly urged me to its completion. 
T ſhall be happy if it is found agreeably 
to vary the round of Engliſh books with 
which your ears mufl now be fully ſa- 
tiated from the repetition of your young 
prpils ; and ] rejoice in the opportunity 
it affords me, of publicly e expreſſe ng the 
pride and pleaſure T feel, in ſu Yerioing 
myſelf 


Your moſt affe@ionate — 8 


J. AIKIN. 


WARR1NGTORN, 
ay 20, 1789. 
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JANUARY. 


$tern winter's icy breath, intenſely keen, 
Now chills the blood, and withers every green) 
Bright ſhines the azure ſky, ſerenely fair, 
Or driving ſnows obſcure the turbid air. 


T 


CrviII Z ED nations in general \ 
now agree to begin reckoning the new 
year from the firſt of January. Vet 


it may ſeem ſtrange to call that a new, 
B ſeaſons 
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ſeaſon, when every thing is moſt in- 


ative and lifeleſs; when animals. ate 
benumbed by che cold, and vegetables 
are all dead or withered. For this 
reaſon, ſome have thought it beſt to 

begin the year in Spring, when the face | 
of nature is really renewed. But as 
- this happens at different times in diffe- 
rent years and climates, it has at length 
been determined to date the commence- 
ment ofictie "Wha at- preſent, within 
a few days Alter She winter-ſolflice,«.or 


- ſhorteſt day. This always takes place 
on the twenty-firſt day of December, 
and from that time the days are gra- 
- dually lengthened, till the middle of 


Summer ; 


* IAN UART. 3 


gummiet; 0 that the year may properly 


be ſaid to be now turned. 


January is the coldeſt month in this 
part of the world ; and'in England we 
ſeldom have much froſt or ſnow before 
it. The weather is ew either 
clear dry froſt, or fog and ſnow, with 


rain now and then intermi xed. 


Nothing can be more wonderful than 
the effets of froſt. To ſee the run- 


ning ſtream ſtopped in its courſe ; the | 


lake that was curled by every breeze, iz 


converted into a firm plain; the moiſt 


ground dried up and made as hard as. 


B 2 rock ; 
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- rock 3 and all this done by an inviſible 

- power in the ſpace of a ſingle night; 

- would be infaitely ſurpriſing to one 
unacuſtomed to the fight. Theſe ef- 
ſects are painted in a very lively man- 
ner by Tuous ox, in his Seaſons. 

An ey gale, oft ſhifting; o'er the pool 

Breathes a blue film, and in its mid career 

© Arreſts the bickering ſtream, 


© Loud rings the frozen earth, and hard refleds 
A double noiſe; while at his evening watch, 
The village dog deters the nightly thief; 
The heifer lows ; the. diſtant water - fall 
-- Swells in the breeze; and with the haſty thread 
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Of traveller, the bollow-ſeunding plain 
It freezes on, 


2 eee 
it her pale eye unprow. Then appears 
The 
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JANUARY 5 


The variou labour of the ſilent night : 

Prone from the dripping eave, and dumb ade 
Whole idle torrents only ſeem to roar, | | 
The pendant icicle z the froſt work fair, 

Where tranſient hues and fancy'd figures riſe; 
Wide ſpouted o'er the hill; the frozen. brook, 

A livid tract, cold gleaming on the morn. 
Water, when frozen, is expanded; 
that is, takes up more room than be- 
fore; hence ice is lighter than water, 
and ſwims upon it. From this cauſe, -. 
if a bottle full of water, hard corked, 
be ſet to freeze, the bottles will be 
broken, for want of room for the ex- 
panſion of the vater. Water-pipes 

often burſt "om the ſame cauſe ; and 
hoops fly off from barrels. Nay, even 


33 a gun- 
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2 gun- barrel or a cannon, filled with 
vater, and ſcrewed up at the muzzle, 


have been burſt in an intenſe froſt. 


The ſame property produces a very 
beneficial effect to the huſbandman ; 
for 'the hard clods of the ploughed 
fields are looſened and broke to pieces 
by the ſwelling of the vater within 

them, when frozen. Hence the earth 
is crumbled, and prepared for receiy- 
ing the ſeed in Spring. 
| 8 N 
Snow is the water of clouds frozen. 4 


On a cloſe examination it is found to 


be all compoſed of icy darts or ſtars. 


Its 


JANDARY 7 
Its whitetieſs 1 is ow ing to the ſmall Wu 
ticles into which it is Avided. Ice 
when pounded becomes equally white. 
Snow is very uſeful. by covering the 
| plants, and protecting them from the 
ſeverity of the froſt; for at a certain 
depth under the ſnow, the cold always 
continues the ſame. It is alſo thought 
to enrich the ground, and ſerve as a 
ſort of manure ; but ſome ſuppoſe” it 
not at all different from rain in this 
reſpect. The beauty of a country all 
clothed in new-fallen ſnow is very 


ſtriking. 


F The cheriſhed fields 
Put on their winter- robe of pureſt-white, Fa 
- If Wo Ib .... 
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"Tis brightneſs all j fave where the new ſnow melts 
Along the mazy current, Low, the woods 
Bow their boar head; and ere the languid ſun 
Faitit from the weſt emits his evening ray, 
Earth's univerſal face, deep hid and chill, 
Is one wild dazzling waſte, that buries wide 
The works of man, 

oy THOMSOK, 


Hail-ftones ave drops of rain ſudden- 
ly congealed into a hard maſs, ſo as to 


Preſerve their figure. Theſe often fall 


in warmer ſeaſons of the year; as even 
then the upper regions of the atmoſ- 
phere are very cold. 


Hoar - froſt is dew or miſt frozen» 


It adheres to every object on which it 
falls, and produces figures of incompa- 
rable beauty and elegance: Every twig 


and 
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and blade of graſs is beſet by it with in · 
innumerable glittering pearly drops, or 
ſilvery plumage, beyond the ſkill of 
any artiſt to imitate. Th 


Sometimes it happens that a ſudden 
ſhower of rain falls during a froſt, and 
immediately turns to ice. A remarka- 
ble ſcene is then produced, which the 
following lines moſt beautifully de- 
ſcribe, 


Ere yet the clouds let fall the treaſured ſnow, 
Or winds begun thro! hazy ſkies to blow, 
At evening a keen eaſtern breeze aroſe, 
And the deſcending rain unſullied froze, 
Soon as the ſilent ſhades of night withdre w, 


"The ruddy morn diſclos'd at once to view 
The 
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The face of nature in a rich diſguiſe, 

And brightened every object to my eyes: 

For every ſhrub, and every blade of graſs, 
And every pointed thorn ſeem'd wrought in glaſs; 

In pearls ang.rubies rich the hawthorns ſhow, | 
White th&”, the ice the crimſon berries glow. _ 
Ae thick · ſprun g reeds the wat'ry marſhes yield, 

Seem polifhed lances in a hoſtile feld. 

The ſtag, in. limpid currents, with ſurprize, 
Sees chryſtal branches on his forehead riſe. 

The ſpreading oak, the beech, and tow' ring pine, 

Glaz' over, in the freezing ether ſhine, 

The frighted birds the rattling branches ſhun, 

That wave and glitter in the diſtant ſun, 

When, if C ſudden guſt of wind ariſe, 

The brittle foreſt into atoms fl. es. 
The 2 wood beneath the tempeſt bends, 

And i in a ſpangled ſnow'r the proſpect ends. 

4 Pulis, Lett. from Copenhagen. 


"4 . 
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In ſuch a * orodigious miſchief 


- 


has peen done in the woods, by the 
ö breaking 
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breaking down vaſt arms of trees, which 
were overloaded by the weight of the 


ice encruſting them. 


The inclemency of the ſeaſon is 
ſhewn by its effects on animals, parti- 
cularly on the numerous tribes of birds. 
As the cold advances, they collect in 
flocks, quit their retreats, and rendered” 
bold by want, approach the habitations 


of man. Larks and various other 


ſmall birds ſhelter themſelves in the 
| warm ſtubble. Sparrows, yellow-ham- 
mers, and chaff-finches, crowd into the 
farm-yards, and attend the barn-doors 
to pick their ſcanty fare from the chaff 
and 


\ 
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and ſtraw. The red-breaſt ventures 
into the houſe, 


= +-=----=- and pays to trufied man 


His annual 2 

Fieldfares and truſhes in large flocks 
deſcend from the tops of trees, and 
frequent the warm manured fields in 


the neighbourhood of towns. Snipes, 


woodcocks, wild ducks, and other wa- 
ter-ſowl are forced from the frozen 
marſhes, and obliged to ſeek their food 
about the rapid currents of fireams 
which are yet unfrozen. As the cold 
grows more intenſe, various kinds of 


-fowl quit the bleak open ſhores, 


abi dels t en, whe 


offer an unuſual prey to the fowler. 


The wild quadrupeds, too, are driv- 
en from their accuſtomed remote haunts. 
Hares enter the gardens to browze on 
the cultivated vegetables; and leaving 
their tracks in the ſnow, are frequently 
hunted down or caught in ſnares. The 
hen-rooſts are pillaged by foxes, pole 
cats, and other ſmall beaſts of prey 
which our country breeds ; but we are 
happily unacquainted with the ravenous 
troops of wolves, bears, and other 
fierce creatures, which, urged by fa- | 
mine at this ſeaſon, often terrify the. 


villages 
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villages in the mountainous and woody 
regions on the Continent. | | 
The domeſtic cattle now require all 
the care and protection of the ſarmer. 
Sheep are often loſt in the ſudden 
ſtorms by which the ſnow is drifted 
into the hollows, ſo as to bury them a 
great depth beneath it. Vet they have 
been known to ſurvive many days in 
this ſituation. Cows with much ado 
ſcratch up a ſew mouthfuls of graſs ; 
but for their chief ſubſiſtence they muſt 
depend upon the hay and other provi- 
ſion of the ſarm-yard. Early lambs 
| and calves are kept within doors, and 


tended with as much care as the tarm- 


er's own children. 
. Now; 
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Now, ſnepherds, to your helpleſs charge be Lind, 5 


Baffle the raging year, and fill their pens 
With food.at will; lodge them below the orm, 
And watch them ſtriet: for from the bellowing 


eaſt, * 5 
In this dire ſeaſon, oft the whirlwind's wing 
Sweeps up the burthen of whole wintry plains 
At one wide waft, and o'er the hapleſs flocks,” 
Hid in the hollow of two neighbouring hills, 
The hillowy tempeſt whelms till, upwards urg'd, 
The valley to a ſhining mountain ſwells, 
Tipt with a wreath high-curling in the ſky. 
THOMSON, 
The plants at this feaſon are provid- 
ed by nature with a kind of winter- 
quarters, which ſecures them ſrom the 
effects of cold. Thoſe called herbaceous, 
which die down to the root every Au- 
tumn, are now ſaſel y concealed under 
ground, preparing their new ſhoots to 


burſt 
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burſt forth when the earth is ſoftened 
by Spring. Shrubs and trees, which 
ure expoſed to the open air, have all | 
their ſoft and tender parts. cloſely 
wrapt up in buds, which by their firm- 
neſs reſiſt all the force of froſt, If 
one of theſe buds be carefully opened, 
it is found to conſiſt of young leaves 
rolled together, within which are even 
all the bloſſoms in miniature, which 
are afterwards to adorn the Spring. 
Some of theſe are much forwarder than 
others. The leaves of the woodbine 
appear juſt ready to expand by the end 


of the month; the flowers of the me- 


zereon and ſnow-drop ſeem on the 


point 


JANUARY. 17 
point of blowing; and the catkin or 


male nne of the hazel begiys 
to unfold. | 


| During the ſeverity of the froſt, 
little work can be done out of doors by 
the huſbandman. As ſoon as it ſets in, 
he takes the opportunity of the hard- 
neſs of the ground to draw manure to 
his fields. He lops and cuts timber, 
and mends thorn-hedges. When the 
roads become ſmooth from the frozen 


ſnow, he takes his team, and carries 


hay and corn to market, or brings _ 


coals for himſelf and neighbours. The 
barn reſounds with the flail, by the uſe 
5 C of 
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of which"the labourer is enabled to 
deſy the cold weather. 


la towns, the poor are pinched for 


ſewel and food, and charity is peculiar- 
ly. called ſor at this comfortleſs time 
of the year. Many traders are at a 
ſtand during the. ſeverity of the froſt. 
Rivers and canals being frozen op, 
watermen and bargemen are without 
employment. The | harbours in this 
iſland, however, are never locked up 
by the ice, as they are ſor many months 
in the northern parts of Europe. 


The 


1 
7. 
i 
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The amuſements of fliding, ating, | 
and other paſtimes on the ice, give 


life to this dreary ſeaſon ; but our froſts 
are not continued and fieady enough 8 
to afford us ſuch a ſhare of theſe diver- 


ſions as ſome other nations enjoy. 


Where the Rhine = 
Branch d out in many a long canal extends, 
From every province ſwarming, void of care, 
Batavia ruſhes forth z and as they ſweep, ' 
On ſounding ſkates, a thouſand different ways, 
In circling poiſe, ſwift as the winds, along, 
The then gay land is maddened all to joy. 
Nor leſs the Northern courts, wide o'er the ſnow, 


* Pour a new pomp. Eager, on rapid fleds, | 


Their vigourous youth in bold contention.wheel- 


Tube long-reſounding courſe. Mean tire to raiſe 


C2  Fluſh'd 


* 
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Tie by the ſeaſon, . 8 dames, 


Or Ruſlia's buxorh daughters glow around. 
3 r © Tromsox.. 
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Now ſhifting gales with milder influence blow, 
Cloud o'er the ſkies, and melt the falling ſnow; 
The foftened earth with fertile moiſture teems, 
And freed from icy bonds, down ruſh'the ſwelling 


Ti E earlier part of this 1 | 
may Kill be reckoned Winter ; though 
the cold generally begins to abate. The 
days are now ſenſibly lengthened; and | 
the ſun has power enough gradually to 
melt away the ſnow and ice. Some- 
times, a ſudden. thaw comes on, with a 


C3. ſouth 
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ſouth wind and rain, which all at once 
diſſolves the ſnow. Torrents of va- 

ter then deſcend from the hills, every _ 
Utile brook and rill is ſwelled" to a 
large ftream ; and the icc is ſwept away 
with great violence from the rivers. 


©  Muttering, the winds at eve, with blunted point, 
Blow hollow-bluſtering from the ſouth. Subdued 

| The froſt reſolves into a trickling thaw. 

\ Spotted the mountains ſhine, looſe fleet deſcends, 

Bre bonds impatient. Sudden 4rona the hills, 

O'er rocks and woods, in broad brown cutaracts, 

A thouſand fnow-fed torrents ſhoot at once; 
And, where they ruſh, the wide-reſoundingplain 
1s left ane flimy waſte. | 


"| THOMSON. 
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FEBRUARY. 23 


The froſt, however, returns for - a: 
time 9 then freſh ſnow falls, often in 
great quantities; and thus the weather , 
alternately changes during moſt part of 


this month. 


Various figns of returning Spring 


occurs at different times in February. 


The wood-lark, one of the earlieſt 


and fweeteft ſongfters, often begins his 


note at the very entrance of the month. 


Not long after, rooks begin to pair, 


and geeſe to lay. The trufſh and chaff- 
fiach then add to the early muſic of the 
groves. Near the cloſe of the month, 
partridges begin to couple, and repair 

'&: 4 the 


- 
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the ravages committed on this devoted 
ſpecies during the Autumn and Win- 


ter. 


" Moles go to work in throwing up 
their hillocks as ſoon as the earth is 
Toftened. Under ſome of the largeſt, 
« little below the ſurface of the earth, 
they make their neſts of moſs, in which . 
four or five young are found at a time. 
Theſe animals live on worms, inſeRs, 
and the roots of plants. They do 
much miſchief in gardens, byWoſening 
and devouring flower-roots ; but in the 
in the fields they ſeem to do no 
other damage than rendering the ſnr- 


, face 


FEBRUARY. 23 
face of the ground unequal by their 
hillocks, which obſtruct the ſeythe in 
mowing» They are ſaid alſo to pierce 
the ſides of dams and canals, and let 


vut the water. 


Many plants emerge from under 
ground in February, but few flowers as 
yet adorn the fields or gardens. Snow- 
drops generally are fully opened from 
the beginning of the month, often 
peepirig out from the midſt of the 
ſnow. 

Already now the fnowdrop dares appear, 

The firſt pale bloſſom of th unripen'd. year ; | 
As Flora's breath by ſome transforming power, 

Had chang'd an icicle into a flower, 
ps Its 


- 
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| Ter uae end bes the nnd A wk, 


Ard pars lingers in its icy veins. 
MRS, BARBAVLD. 


* * 


"8 her er diſcloſes its flowes#= 
buds. The catkins of the hazel be- 


come very conſpicuous in the hedges. 


Young leaves are budding on the 
gooſeberries and currants about the 
end of the month. 

The farmer is impatient to begin his 
work in the fields as {ſoon as the ground 
is ſufficiently thawed. He ploughs up his 
fallows ; ſows beans and peas, rye and 
ſoring wheat; ſets early potatoes; drains , | 
his wet lands; drefſes and repairs 


Hodges lops trees, and * thoſe 
kinds / 


6 
» 
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BN Kinds which love a wet ſoil, as poplars | | 
. Pq : \ | > 1 ; < 


and willows. 


© ogg tre 
= 


\ 
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Winter {till lingering on the verge of Spring, 
Retires reluctant, and from time to time 
Looks back, while at his keen and chilling breath, 
Fair Flora ſickens. | 


* 
F 
* 
* 


Th E great operations of nature dur- 
ing this month, ſeem to be, to dry up 
the ſuperabundant moiſture of Febru- 
ar y, thereby preventing the roots and 
ſeeds from rotting in the earth; and 
gradually to bring forward the proceſs 
of fructification in the ſwelling buds, eh 
-whilſt, at the ſame time, by the whole. 75 | 


" 
* 
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dome ſeverity of chilling blaſts, they 
are kept from a premature diſcloſure, 


which would expoſe their tender con- 
tents to injury from the yet unſettled 
feaſon. This effe is beautifully toueh- 
ed upon in a ſimile of Suaxz- 
$SPEAR'S. 


And like the tyrannous breathings of the north, 


| Checks all our buds from blowing. 


This ſeeming tyranny, however, is 


to be regarded as the moſt uſeful diſ- 


_ cipline; and thoſe years generally 


. prove moſt fruitful, in which the pleaſ- 


ing appearances of Spring are the lat= 


eſt. 


The. 
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The Tun has now acquired ſo much 
power, that on a clear day we often 
ſeel all the genial inflaence of Spring, 
- though the naked ſhrubs rnd trees ſtill 
give the landſcape the comſortleſs ap- 


pearance of Winter. But ſoſt pleaſant 
weather in March is ſeldom of long 
duration. 
As yet the trembling year is unconfirm'd, 
And Winter oft at eve reſumes the breeze, 
Chills the pale morn, and bids his driving fleets 
- Deform the day delightles 


As ſoon as a fow dry days have made 


tee land fit for working, the farmer goes | 


to the plouch; and if the fair weather 
continues, proceeds to ſowing oats and 
barley, 
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barley, though this bulineſs is ſeldom 
Hniſhed till the next month. The im- 
portance of a dry-ſeaſorsfor getting the 
ſeed early and fayourably into the 
ground, is expreſſed in the old proverb, 
A buſhel of March duſtis wala king's ranſom, 
The mellow note of the throſile, who 
fings perched on the naked bough of 
ſome loſty tree, is heard from the be- 
ginning of the' month ; at the ſame 
time the ring dove cooes in the woods. 
The rookery is now all in motion with 
the pleaſing labour of building and 
repairing neſts ; and highly amuſing it is 
to obſerve the tricks and artifices of 


„ , the 


\ 


the thieviſh tribe, ſome to defend, and 
others to plunder, the materials of their 
new habitations. Theſe birds are ac- 


cuſed oſ doing much injury to the far- 


mer by plucking up the young corn, 


and other ſpringing vegetables; but 
ſome think this miſchief fully re paid 
by their diligence in picking up the 


grubs of various inſects, which, if ſuf- 


fered to grow to maturity, would occa- 


ſion much greater damage. For this 
purpoſe, they are ſrequently ſeen fol- 
lowing the plough, or ſettling in flocks 
on newly-turned up lands. 


D | Some 
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Some birds, w hich took refuge in our 


temperate climate f rom the rigour of 


the northern winters, now begin to 


lea ve us, and return to the countries 


where they were bred. The red-wing, 
thruſh, field-fare, and woodcock, are 
of this kind; and retire to. ſpend 
their ſummer in. Norway, Sweden, and 
other parts of the north. 


The gannets or ſoland-yeeſe reſort 


during this month to thoſe Scotch iſles, 


where they breed in ſuch numbers, as 


to cover almoſt the whole ſurface of 


the ground with their eggs and young. 


M AR C 1 . 
Frogs, which during Winter lay i in a 


tor pid ſtate at the bottom of ponds or 
ditches, are enli vened by the warmth of 


Spring, and early in this month riſe to 


the ſurface of the water in vaſt numbers. 


They are at firſt very timorous, and 


dive to the bottom with great quickneſs - 


as one approaches ; but in the coupling 


ſeaſon they become bolder, and make 


themſelves heard at a great diſtance by 


their croaking. 


_ 


Thoſe moſt elegant fiſh, ſmelts ar 


ſparlings, begin to run up the rivers in 


this month in order to ſpawn. They 


are of ſo tender a nature, that the leaſt 


D 2 mixture 


* 
: 
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mixture of ſnow-water in the river 


drives them back to the ſen. 


= 


But nothing in the animal creation is 
2 there © pleaſing ſpectacle, than the 
ſporting of the young labs, moſt of 
which are yeaned this month, and are 
- truſted abroad when the weather is tole- 
rably mild. Drzx, in his poem of 
Lhe Fleece, gives a very natural and 
beautiful deſcription of this circum- 
ſtance. Fs 
Spread around thy tend'reſt diligence, 
In flow'ry ſpring-time, when the new dropt lamb : 
Tottering with weakneſs by his mother's fide, | 
Feels the freſh world about him; and each thorn, 
Hillock, or furrow, trips his feeble feet: . 
O guard 


WY 


M AN 9 


O guard his meek ſweet innocence from all 
Th' innumerous ills, that ruſh around his life; 


Mark the quiek Lite, with beak and talons prone, 


Cireling the ſkies to ſnatch him from the plain; 
Obſerve the lurking crows; beware the brake, 
There the ſly fox the carelefs minute waits; 


Nor truſt thy neighbour's dog, nor earth nor ſky: +» 


Thy boſom to a thouſand cares divide. 

' Eurus oft flings his hail; the tardy fields 

Pay not their promis'd foods and oft the dam 
O'er her weak twins with empty wider mourng, 

Or fails to guard, when the bold bird of prey 

Alights, and hops in many turns around, 

And tires her alſo turning: to her aid 

Be nimble, and the'weakeſt, in thine arms, 

Gently convey to the warm cote, and oft. 

Between the lark's note and the nightingalè' s, 

His hungry bleating ſtill with tepid milk ʒ 

In this ſoft office may thy children join, . 

And charitable habits learn in ſport; 

| D 3 Nor 
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Nor yield him to himſelf, ere verbal airs 
Sprinkle thy little eroft with daiſy flowers. 
Another moſt agreeable token of the 
arrival of Spring, is that the bees begin 
to venture out of their hives about the 
middle of this month. As their food 


/ 


is the honey-like juice found in the 
tubes of flowers, their coming abroad is 

a certain ſign that flowers are now to 
be met with. No creature ſeems poſ- 
ſeſſed of a greater power of foreſeeing 
the weather; ſo that their Ae 
in the morning, may be reckoned a 

fure token of a fair day. 

The gardens are now rendered gay 
by the crocuſes, which adorn the bor- 

a ok ders 


— 
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ders with a rich mixture of the brighteſt 
yellow and purple.” The little ſhrubs 
of mezereon axe in their beauty. The 
fields look green with the ſpringing graſs, 
but ſey vid flowers as yet decorate the 
| ground. Daiſies, however, begin to be 
ſprinkled over the dry paſtures; and the 27 
| moiſt banks of ditches are enlivened 
with the glofſy ſtar-like yellow flowers 
of pilewort. Towards the end of the 
month, primroſes peep out beneath the 
hedges ; and the moſt delightfully fra- 
grant of all flowers, the violet, diſcov- 
ers itſelf by the perfume it imparts to 
the ſurrounding air, before the eye has 


D 4 perceived 


a © 
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q \ | 
perceived it in its lowly bed. SHAKE. ' 
S$PEARE compares an exquiſitely ſweet 
ſtrain of muſic, to the delicious ſcent of 
this flower. f 5 
O! it came o'er my ear, like the ſweet ſouh, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour. 
There are ſeveral kinds of violets ; 
but the fragrant (both blue and white) 
is the earlieſt, thence called the March 
violet, To theſe flowers SUAkKESPEARE 
adds the daffodil, 
Which comes before the ſwallow dares, and tinks 
The winds of March with beauty. © 


5 | Beſides 


* 
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Befides the hazel, the ſallow now 
enlivens the hedges with its eatkins full 
of yellow duſt; and the alder trees are 


covered with a kind of black bunches 


which are the male and female flowers; 


The leaves of honeyſuckles are nearly 


expanded. In the gardens, the peach 
and neQarine, the almond, the cherry 


and apricot trees, come into full bud 


during this month. The gardeners 


find plenty of employment in pruning 
trees, digging and manuring beds, and 
ſowing a great variety of ſeeds, both for 
the flower and kitchen garden. 


In 
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In the latter part of this month the 


bquinos happens, when day and night 
are of equal length all over the globe: 
or rather, when the ſun is an equal 
time above, and below, the horizon. 


For the morning aud evening twilight 
make apparent day conſiderably longer 
than night. This takes place again in 


22 September. The firſt is called the 


5 particularly frequent, whence they have 


vernal, the latter, the autumnal equinox. 


At theſe times florms and tempeſts are 


always been the terror of mariners. 


March winds are boiſterous and vehe- 


ment to a proverb. 


APRIL. 


A 1 


Now daiſies pied, and violets blue, 

And ladyſmocks all ſilver white, 
And cuckow-buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows with delight ; 
The cuckow now on every tree 

Sings cuckoo—cuckoo. 


ñU—ä—P — — 


Ar RI L weather is become a pro- 

verbial expreſſion for a mixture of the 
| bright and gloomy. The pleafantneſs 
of its ſunſhiny days, with the delight- 


ful view of freſh greens and newly 


opened flowers, is unequalled ; but they 


are 
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are frequently overcaſt with clouds, 
and chilled by rough wintry blaſts. 

Her face was like an April morn. 

Clad in a wintry cloud ; 

ſays the beautiful ballad of Margaret's 
ghoſt. | 

This month gives the moſt perſect 
image of Spring; for its viciſſitudes of 
warm gleams of ſunſhine, aud gentle 
ſhowers, have the moſt powerful eſſects 
in haſtening that univerſal ſpringing of 
the -vegetable tribes, from whence the 


ſeaſon derives its appellation. 
April generally begins with raw un- 
| pleaſant weather, the influence of the 


equinoctial 
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equinoctial ſtorms ſtill in ſome degree 
prevailing. Its opening is thus deſcrib- 
.ed in a poem of Mr. Varton s. 


Mindful of diſaſter paſt, 

And ſhrinking at the northern blaſt, 

The fleety ſtorm returning ſtill, i : 
The morning hoar, the evening chill; 
Relutant comes the timid Spring. 

- Scarce a bee with airy ring, 

Murmurs the bloſſomed boughs around 
That cloath the gardein's ſouthern bound; 

"Scarce a ſickly ſtrugglipg flower; 

Decks the rough caftle's'rifted tower; 

Scarce the hardy primroſe peeps | 

From the dark defi's entangled ſteeps. 


Fringing the foreſt's devious edge 
Half rob'd appears the hawthorn hedge ; 
: Or 


, A - 
oY 
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Or tothe den eye Mpix 

PA 9 

Early in the month, that welcome 
gueſt and harbinger of 8 ummer, the 
ſwallow, returns. The kind firſt ſeen, 


is the chimney or houſe-ſwallow, krown 


by its long forked tail, and red breaſt. 
At firſt, here and there one only ap- 
pears, glancing quick by us, as if ſcarce-- 


ly'able to endure the cold. 


The ſwallow for a moment ſeen 
Skims in haſte the village green, 


But in a few days, their number is much 
increaſed, and they ſport with ſeeming 


pleaſure in the warm ſunſhine, 


And 


ANI 4 
And ſes, my Delia, ſee o'er yonder ſtream 
Where on the ſunny bank the lambkins play, | 
Alike attracted to th' enlivening gleam, 
"The ſtranger ſwallows take their wonted way, 
Jaco. 
As theſe birds live on inſects, their 
appearance is a certain proof that ſome 
of this minute tribe of animals are now 


got abroad from their wiater retreats. 


The birds are now buſied in pairing, 
and building their neſts. As their ſing- 
ing is the voice of courtſhip and conju- 
gal love, the concerts of the groves begin 
to fill with all their various melody. 
The nightingale, that moſt accompliſh- 
ed and enchanting of ſongſters, is heard 


ſoon 
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ſoon after the arrival of the ſwallow. 
He ſings by day as well as by night ; 
butin the day time, his voice is drown- 
ed in the multitude of performers ; in 
the evening it is heard alone; whence 


the poets have always made the ſong of 
the nightingale a noRurnal ſerenade. 


Sweet bird, that ſnunn'ſt the noĩſe of ſolly. 


Moſt muſical, moſt melancholy ! 
Thee, chauntreſs, oft, the woods among 


I woo to hear thy even-ſong. M11.ToN. 
Another of the moſt ſtriking events 
of this month, is the renewal of the 
.cuckow's note, which 1s generally heard 
about the middle of April. This is 
| ; ſo 
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ſo remarkable a circumſtance, that it has | 
commanded attention in all countries; 3 
and ſeveral ruftic fayings, and the names 
of ſeveral plants which flower at this 
time, are derived from it. 
Hail beauteous ſtranger of the wood, _— 
Attendant on the Spring! 9 


Now Heaven repairs thy rural ſeat, "oy 
1 And woods thy welcome fink. 


An ah das hs ares; ws 
Thy certain voice we hear ; 

Haſt thou a ſtar to guide thy path, 
eee year? 


Delightful viſitant ! with they | | . 
I hail thetime of flowers, be 
| When Heay'n is fill'd with muſic fweet 
Of birds among the bowers. 


E The 
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Tube ſchool-boy wand'ring in the wo 
To pull the flowers ſo gay, 

| Starts, thy curious voice to hear, 
And inntates thy lay. 


The cuckow's arrival is regularly pre- 
ceded ſome days by that of the wry- : 
neck, à ſmall bird, ſingular in its atti- 
tudes and plumage, and living upon in- 

ſects which harbour in the bark of 
long tongue, furniſhed with a ſharp 
- bony tip. The wryneck has alſo a pe- 
c culiar note or cry, eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
$ by thoſe who have heard it. 


Other birds which are ſeen amongſt 


us only in the - warmer months, as the 


redſtart, 


trees, which it extracts by means of. its 
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redſtart, whiteth roat, ry yellow wag 
tail appear in April. N 


The fiſhes are now infpired by the 
ſame enlivening influence which acts 


on the reſt of animated nature; and in 


conſequence, again offer themſelves as 
a prey to the arts of the angler, who 
_ L 4 


returns to his uſual haunt. 


Beneath a willow, long forſook, - 

The fiſher ſeeks his cuſtom'd nook ; 

And burſting thro! the crackling ſedge 
That crowns the current's cavern'd edge, 
He ſtartles from the bordering wood 
The baſhful wild-duck's early brood. 


WaRrToON. 
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4 conſiderable number of Nests | 
flower in this month; in particular, 
many of the ſruit-bearing trees and 
ſhrubs, the flowers of which are -pecu- 
liarly - termed bloſſoms. Theſe form a 
moſt agreeable ſpectacle, as well on ac- 
count of their beauty, as of the promiſe 
they give of future benefits. 
| Hope waits upon the flowery prime. 

It is, however, * anxious time for 
the poſſeſſor, as the faireſt proſpect of 
a plentiful increaſe is ſo often blighted. 
SHAKESPEARE draws a pathetic com- 


pariſon ſrom this circumſtance, to paint 


tte deluſive nature of human expec- 


tations. 
This 
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Thi the ſtate of wan day be puts forch 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blofloms, 


And butts his bruſhing honours thick upon _ 
The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt! © 


And Mitrox Para uſes the fame 
Emile. © > Ft OE 


* 
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Abortive as the firſt-born bloom of Spring, 
Nipp'd with the lagging rear af Winter's froſt. 
The apricots and peaches lead the 
way in bloffomiag, and are followed 
by the cherry and plumb. The black - 
thorn or floe (which is a ſpecies of 
plumb) alſo enlivens the hedges with 
its flowers in this month. Thoſe.of the 
lowlier plants which now moſt ſtrike 


the eye, are the - Prins and wood- 


BE 3 7 forrel | 
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| forge under hedges; the wood-ancimone 
in dry woods and thickets ; the wood- 
crowſoot and. marſh marygold in wet 
| marſhy places ; and the ladyſmock, or 


FATEYTSE 


_ cuckow-flower (as ſome call it) 1 in mea- 
dows. | 


The farmer is fill buſied in ſowing 
different ſorts of grain and ſeeds for 
fodder; for which purpoſe dry weather 
is yet ſuitable; though plentiful ſhow- 
ers at due intervals are defirable for 


- feeding the young graſs and ſpringing- 


Corn. 
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For thee, ſweet month, the groves green liveries . 
wear; PE 

If not the firſt, the faireſt in the year :- 

For thee the Graces lead the dancing hours, 

And Nature's ready pencil paints the flowers. 


M A Y has ever been the favourite 
month of. the year in poetical deſcrip- 
tion ; but the praiſes ſo laviſhly beſtow- 
ed upon it, took their riſe from cli- 


mates more ſouthern than ours. In 


- 


ſach, it really unites all the-ſoſt beauties | 


of Spring, with the radiance of Sum- 


E 4 mer; 
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mer; and has warmth enough to chear 


and invigorate, without overpowering. 
With us, efpecially ſince we have reck- 
oned by the new ſtyle, great part of the 
month is yet to chill for, a perfect en- 


joyment of the charms of nature; and 
frequent injury is done to the flowers 
and young ſruits during its courſe, by 
blights and blaſting winds. Maysday, 
though ſtill obſerved as a rural feſtival, 
has often little pleaſure to beſtow but 
that ariſing from the name. In a very 


clegant poem, entitled The Tears of old 


May-day, this newer rival i is thus de- 


ſcribed. : 
Nor 


„. 57 


Nor wonder, man, that Nature's baſhful face, 
And opening charms her rude embraces fear; 
Is ſhe not ſprung of April's wayward race, 
The ſickly daughter of th' unripen'd year? 
With ſnow'rs and ſunſhine in her fickle eyes, 
With hollow ſmiles proclaiming treach'rous 
peace; 


With bluſhes harb'ring in their thin diſguiſe, 
The blaſt that rĩots on the Spring's increaſe. 

This month, however, on the whole, 
is, even in this country ſuſficiently pro- 
fuſe of beauties. The earth is covered 
with the freſheſt green of the graſs and 
young corn, and adorned with nume- 
rous flowers opening on every fide. 


The trees put on all their yerdure. 
The 
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hedges are rich in fragrance from the 
ſnowy bloſfoms of the hawthorn ; and 
the orchards diſplay their higheſt beauty 
in the delicate bluſh of the apple bloſ- 
ſoms. . 

From the moiſt meadow to the wither'd hill, 
Led by the breeze, the vivid verdure runs, 
And ſwells, and deepens to the cheriſh'd eye, 

| © The haw-thornwhitens: and the juicy groves 
Put forth their buds, unfolding by degrees, 
Till the whole leafy foreſt ſtands diſplay'd, 

In full luxuriance, - - - - - - - - - - | 
And the birds ſing conceal'd. 
| THOMSON, 
All this ſcene of beauty and fertility 
is, however, ſometimes dreadfully ra- 
vaged by the blights which peculiarly 
2. occur 


— 
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occur in this month. The miſchief 
ſeems to be done chiefly by innumerable 


| ſwarms of very ſmall inſects, which are 


brought by the north-eaſt winds. 


If, bruſh'd from Ruſſian wilds, a cutting gale 
Riſe not, and ſcatter from his humid wings 
The clammy mildew; or, dry-blowing, breathe 
Untimely froſt ; before whoſe baleful blaſt 
The full-blown Spring thro' all her foliage 
ſhrinks, 

Joyleſs and dead, a wide de jected waſte. 
For oft, engend'red by the hazy north, 
Myriads on myriads, infect armies warp 

| Keen in the poiſen'd breeze; and waſteful eat 
Thro' buds and bark, into the blacken'd core 
Their eager way, 

THUMSON. 


A cold 
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A cold and windy May | is, however, 
accounted favourable to the corn; 
which, if brought forward, by early 
warm weather, is apt to run into ſtalk, 


while its ears remain thin and light. 


The firſt of May. is the 3 time 
for turning out cattle into the paſtures, 


though frequently then very bare of 


mac graſs. The milk 3 becomes more | 


copious, and of finer quality, from: the 
Juices in the young graſs; ; and it is in 
this. month that the making of cheeſes 


is uſually begun in the dairies. 


The gardens now yield an agreeable, 
though immature product, in the young 


gooſeberries 


* 


| 


e 
| avolebertics and currants which are 
highly acceptable to our tables, now 
| almoſt exhauſted of their ſtore of pre- 
ſerved fruits. 5 
The leafing of trees is commonly 
completed in this month. It begins 
with the aquatic kinds, ſuch as willow, 
popliy; and alder; end ends with the 4. 
oak, beech and aſh. T heſe are ſome- 
times very thin of foliage even at the 
cloſe of May. 
Amongft the numerous wild flowers, 


none attracts more notice than the cow- 


ſlip. 


Whoſe 
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Dedining, hide their beauty from the ſun. 


Nor give their ſpotted boſoms to the wn. | 

Of haſty paſſenger. 

On hedgebanks, the wild germander, 
of. a fine azure blue, is. W 80 
and the whole ſurface of meadows is 
covered with the yellow crowfoot. 
Theſe flowers are alſo called butter- 
cups, and are ſuppoſed by ſome to give 
the butter its rich yellow tinge at this 
ſeaſon: but ſalſcly, as the cows will not 
touch it, on account of its biting qua- 
* 


Birds hatch and rear their young 
principally during this month. The 


patience 


„ 


patience and aſſiduity of the ſemale dur- 


/ 


ing the taſk of ſitting is admirable; as | 


well as the conjugal aſſection of. the 
male, who ſings to his mate, and oſten 


ſupplies her place; and nothing can 


exceed the parental tenderneſs of both, : 


when the young ones are brought to 


light. 
Towards the end of May, the bee- 


hives fond 'forth their earlier ſwarms. 


Theſe colonies conſiſt of the young. 


progeny, now grown too numerous to 
remain in their parent habitation, and 
ſufficiently ſtrong and vigorous to pro- 

vide for themſelves. One queen bee 


— 
re 
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is neceſſary to form each colony; and 
wherever ſhe flies, they follow. Nature 
direRs them to march in a body in, 
queſt of a new ſettlement, which, if 
left to their choice, would . 
be ſome hollow trunk of a tree. But 
man, who converts the labours and in- 
ſtinets of ſo many animals to his own | 
uſe piovidee them with a more ſecure 
dwelling, and repays himſelf with their 
honey. The early ſwarms are gene- 
rally the moſt valuable, . as they have 
lime enough to lay in a plentiful ſtore 
of honey for their ſubſiſtence againſt 
che winter. | 


— $74) | This 


Wa © 
This month 1s not a very buſy ſeaſon 
for the farmer. Some ſowing remains 
to be done in late years; and in for- 
ward ones, the weeds which ſpring up | 
abundantly both in fields and gardens, 
require to be kept under. The huſ- 
bandman now looks forward with 


anxious hope to the reward of his induſ- 
try. 3 
Be gracious, Heaven! for now laborious man 
Has done his part. Ye ſoftening breezes, blow! 
Ye ſoftening dews, ye tender ſhowers, deſcend ! 
And temper all, thou world reviving ſun, 
lato the perfc& year ! 


F THOMSON: 


F 


| Now genial ſuns and gentle breezes reign, 
And Summer's faireſt ſplendours deck the plain, 
Exulting Flora views her new-born roſe, 
And all the ground with ſhort-!:ved beauty 
glows. 


J UNE is really, in this climate, whit 
the poets repreſent May to be—the 
moſt lovely month of the year. Sum- 
mer is commenced, and the warm wer: 
ther thoroughly eſtakliſhed; yet the 
heats rarely ariſe to exceſs, or interrupt 
the enjoyment of thoſe pleaſures, which 


the ſcenes of nature now aſſord. Tue 


F 2 trees 
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trees are in their ſulleſt dreſs; and a 
profuſion of the gayeſt flowers is every 
where ſcattered aronnd, which put on 
all their beauty juſt before they are cut 
down by the ſcythe, or withered by the 


heat. 


Soft copious ſhowers are extremely 
welcome towards the beginning of-this 
month, to forward the growth of the 
herbage. Such an one is-thus deſcribed 
by Tuousox. 


Gradual ſinks the breeze 
Into a perfect calm; that not a breath 


Is heard to quiver through the cloſing woods, 
Or ruſtling turn the many twinkling leaves 
Of aſpin tall. 


Kt 


„„ 

| | At laſt 

The clouds conſign their treaſures to the fields; 

And, ſoftly ſhaking on the dimp!ed pbol 

Preluſive drops, let all their moiſture flow, 

In large effuſion, o'er the freſhened world. 

The ſtealing ſhower is ſcarce to patter heard, 

By ſuch as wander through the foreſt walks, 

Beneath th' umbrageous multitude of leaves. 


* 


But who can hold the ſhade, - while Heaven de- 


ſcends 
In univerſal bounty, ſnedding herbs, 
And fruits, and flowers, on Nature's ample lap. | 


One of the earlieſt rural employments 


of this month is the ſhearing of ſheep; . 


a buſineſs of much importance in va- 


rious parts of the kingdom, where 


wool is one of the moſt valuable pro- 


ducts. England has ſor many ages 


been ſamous ſor its breeds of ſheep, 


F. 3 which | 
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which: yield wool of various qualities, 
ſaited to different branches of the wool- 
len manufaftory. The downs of Dor- 
ſetſhire, and other ſouthern and weſtern 


counties, ſeed ſheep whoſe ſine ſhort 


|. Nieeces. are employed in making the 


TY beit broad cloths. The coarler wool | 
of Yorkſhire and the northern counties 
is uſed iu the narrow cloths. The 
large Leiceſterſhire and Liocoluſhire 
ſheep are clothed vith long thick 
| Hakes, proper {or the hoſier's uſe: and 
, every other kind is valuable ſor ſome 
particular purpoſe. / 

The ſeaſon ſor ſheep-ſhearing com- 
meuces as ſoon 7 the warn weather is 


{o 


\ 
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fo ſar ſettled, that the ſheep may without 
danger, lay aſide great part of theit 
cloathing. The following tokens are 
given by Dy ER in his Fleece, to mark 


out the time. 


If verdant elder ſpreads 
Her filver flowers; if humble datfies yield 
To yellow crowfoot and luxuriant graſs, 
Gay hearing time approaches. 


Before ſhearing, the ſheep undergo 
the operation of waſhing, in order to 
free the wool from the ſoulneſs it has 


| 


contracted. 


| Upon the brim | 
Of a clear river. gently drive the floct, 
And plunge them one by one into the flood: 
Plung'd in the flood, not long t he ft ruggler ſirks 
F4 } With 


N 
| 
| 
| 


| 
' 
| 
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With his white flakes, that gliſten thro' the nes 


The ſturdy ruſtic, in the middle wave, 


Awaits to ſeize him riſing z one arm bears 


His lifted head above the limpid ſtream, 

While the full-clammy fleece the other laves 
Around, labourous, with repeated toi! ; 

And then reſigns him to the ſunny bank, 

Where bleating loud, he ſhakes his dr.pping 


\ locks, 
NYER, 


The ſhearing itſelf is conducted with 


2 degree of ceremony and rural dig- 
nity 3 ; and is a kind of feſtival, as vell 


as 2 piece of labour. 


At laſt, of ſnowy white, the gathered fiocks 

Are in the wattled pen innumerous preſs'd, 

Head above head: and, rang'd in luſty rows 

The ſhepherds fit and whet the ſounding ſhears, 

The houſewife waits to roll her fleecy ſtores, | 

With all her gay-dreſt maids attending round. 
on. k One, 


n n 


One, chief, in gracious dignity enthron'd, 
Shines o'er the reſt, the paſtoral queen, and rays- 
Her ſmiles, ſweet-beaming, on her ſhepherd-- 

king. | A 95 
A ſimple ſcene! yet hence BRITAN A ſees: 
Her ſolid grandeur riſe : hence ſhe commands 
THh' exalted ftores of every brighter clime, 


The treaſures of the ſun without his rage. 
THOMSON. 


- . 
- 


A proſuſion of ſragrance now ariſes: 
ſrom the fields of clover in flower. Of” 
this plant there are the varieties of 

vhite and purple. The latter is ſome-- 
times called boneyfuck le, from the 

8 quantity of ſweet juice contained in- 
the tube of the flower, whence the bees: 


extract much of their honey. 


A ſtill?” 


u —— 
= 
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A ſtill more delicious odour proceeds 
from the beans in bloſfom ; of which 


TH ons ſpeaks in this rapturous 


language. | . 
£ Long let us walk 5 
Where the breeze blows from yon extended 
field 


Of bloſſom'd beans. Arabia cannot boaſt 
A fuller gale of joy, than, liberal, thence 
Ereathes through the ſenſe, and takes the raviſh'd 
Beans and peas belong to a large na- 
tural ſamily of plants, called the papili- 
onaccous, or butterf! y-ſhaped-bloſſom, 
and the leguminous, ſrom the pods 


they bear. Almoſt all theſe in our cli- 


mate 


"708 
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mate afford vholſome food ſor man or 
beaſt. Of ſome, the ſeeds alone are 

uſed, as of pea and bean ; of ſome, 
"the entire pod, as of F rench or kidney- 
bean; and of ſome, the whole plant, 


as of clover, lucern or vetch. 


In the hedges, the place of the haw- 
thorn/ is ſupplied by the flowers of the 
hip or dog roſe, the different hues of 
which, from a light bluſh to a deep 
crimſon ſorm a moſt elegant variety of 
colour. Some time after, the wood- 
biue or honey-ſuckle begins to blow ; 
and this, united with the roſe, gives 
our hedges their higheſt beauty and ſra- 


grance. 


The 
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0 Tue ſeveral kinds of corn come indo» 
ear and flower during this month; a 

do likewiſe numerous ſpecies: of graſs,. 
which, | indeed, are all ſo many leſs: 
kinds of corn ;.or ther, corn is only 
a larger ſort of graſs. It is.pecaliar to- 
all this tribe of plants, to have loug. 
ſlender leaves, a jointed alk, and a 
| flowering head either in the form of a+ 


cloſe ſpike, like wheat, or a looſe bunch, . 
like oats. - The head conſiſts of nume- 
rous.huſky flowers, each of which bears. 

a. ſingle ſeed. ", 


— 


In the large kinds, which are uſaally- 
termed corn, theſe.ſeeds are big enough 


3 


to 


3 71 
to be worth ſeperating; and they ſorm 
the chief article of food of almoſt all 
the civilized nations of the world. 
In Europe, the principal kinds of corn 
are wheat, rye, barley and oats. In 
Afta, rice is moſt cultivated 1 in Africa, 
and the Weſt-Indies, maize or Indian 


i 
corn. 


The ſmaller kinds, called graſſes, 
are moſt valuable for their leaves and 
ſtälks, or herbage, which makes the 
principal food of all domeſtic cattle. 
This, cut down and dried, is hay, the 
winter proviſion of cattle in all the tem- 


' perate and northern climates. Graſs is 


moſt _ 


. 
1 


2 * [4 
a 
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moſt fit to cut after it 1s in ear, but 
before its ſeeds are ripened. If it be 
ſuffered to grow too long, it will loſe all 
its nutritious juices, and become like 
| the ſtraw of corn. The latter part of 
June is the beginning of hay- harveſt 
for the ſouthern and middle parts of 
the kingdom. This is one of the bu- 
fieſt and moſt agreeable of rural occupa- 
fions. Both ſexes and all ages are en- 
gagedin it. The fragrance of the new 
mown hay, the gaiety of all ſurround- 
ing objeQts, and the genial warmth of 
the weather, all conſpire to render it a 
ſeaſon of pleaſure and delight to the be- 
holder 
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holder. It is at this ſeaſon that we can 
peculiarly feel the beauty of theſe 


charming lines of M1LToN. | 


As one who long in populous city, pent, 

Where houſes thick and ſewers annoy the air, 
Forth iſſuing on a ſummer's morn to breathe ; 
Among the pleaſant villages and farms 
Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight, 
'The ſmell of grain, or tedded graſs, or kine, 

Or dairy, each rural ſight, each rural ſound. 


On the twenty-firſt of June happens 
the. ſummer-ſolliice, or longeſt day. 
At this time, in the northern parts of 
the iſland, there is ſcarcely any night. 
the twilight continuing almoſt from. 


* 


the ſetting to the riſing of the ſun; ſo 
0 that 


8 u 
. 
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that it is light enough at midnight to 
ſee to read. This ſeaſon is alſo pro- 


} perly called Midſummer, though, in- 


deed, the great heats are not yet ar- 
rived; and there 1 is more warm wea- 


ther after. it than . 


The E "A for taking that 
delicate fiſh, the mackrel, is in this 


month. 


Currants and gooſeberries begin to 
ripen abqut the end of June, and prove 
extremely refreſhing 4s the parching 
Heats advance. | | | 


Though the other ſenſes are ſo much 
gratified in thismoath, the ear loſes moſt 


— _ 4 


* — 


1 » 8 


of its entertainment, as the birds, be 


the ſeaſon of courtſhip and rearing 
their young is paſt, no longer exerciſe 
| their muſical powers. : 


The green he al A 
With melody reſound, is ſilence all, 

As if the lovely fongitcrs, overwhelm'd 

By bounteous nature's plenty lay intranc'd | 
Tn drowſy helleny 


After the end of June, an atten! ve 
| obſerver heats no birds except the ſtone 


curlew (thick-kneed plover of Pennant) s 


whiſtling late at night; the yellow- 
hammer, goldſinch, and golden creſted 
wren, now and then chirping. The 
cuckow's nate ceaſes about this time. 
G JULY, 
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Deep to the root 
Of vegetation parch'd, the cleaving fields | 
And ſlippery lawn an atid hue diſcloſe ; 


Echo no more returns the chearful found —”Xnh © 


Of ſharp'ning ſcythe z the mower finking heaps 
Oer him the humid hay, with flowers per fum d. 


As January is the coldeſt, ] uly is the 
hotteſt month of the year. The direct 
influence of the ſun, indeed, is conti- 
nually diminiſhing aſter the ſummer- 
ſolltice ; but the earth and alt have been 
fo thoroughly heated, that the warmth 
which they retain more- than compen- . 
8 2 ſates 


E o 
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ſateg for a time; the diminution of folar 
rays. The effects of this weather upon 
the face of nature ſoon become mank-" 
feſt. All the flowers of the former 
month ſoon loſe their beauty, ſhrivel, 
and fall ; 'at the ſame time their leaves 
and Ralk loſe meit verdure, and the 
whole plant haſtens to decay. Many 
plants, however, do not begin to flower 
till July: theſe are, particularly, the 
aromatic; the ſucculent or thick- lea ved; 
ſeveral of the aquatic ; and of thoſe 
called compound-flowered, in which 
many florets are collected into one head, 
as thiftle, ſowthiſile, hawkweed, &c. 
| The lily is one of the principal orna- | 


ments 


Tory. 85 


ments of gardens i in this month 4 and 
with its delicate white flowers, gives 


an agreeable ſenſation of coolneſsto the 
eye. · 


The animal creation ſeem oppreſſed 
with languor during this hot ſeaſon, 
and either ſeek the receſſes of woods, 
or reſort to pools and ſtreams to cool 
their bodies, and quench their thirſt, 


| On the graſſy bank 
Some rumainating lie ; while others ſtand 
Half in the flood, and often bending fip ' 
The cirding furface, In the middle drohe 
Which incompo#'d he ſhakes and from his ſides 
nne 
Returning ſtill. 
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| The inſet tribe, however, are pecu- 

larly adtive and yigorous in the hotteſt 
weather. Theſe minute creatures are for 
the moſt part annual, being hatched i in 
the Spring, and dying at the approach 
of Winter: they have therefore no time, 
to loſe in indolence, but muſt make 
the moſt of their ſhort exiſtence ; - ; eſpe- 
cially as their moſt perſef fate conti- 
nues only during a Part of their lives. 
All inſects undergo three changes, in 
each of which they are transſormed to 
2 totally different appearance. From 
the egg they firſt turn into. catterpullars 


or maggots, when they crawlupon many 


feet, and are extremely voracious, many 
kinds 
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kinds of them doing much miſchief in 


4 
W 
þ 
21 
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dhe gardens, and ſometimes devouring 


the leaves of the trees, and even the 
herbage on the ground. This is their 
ſtate in the Spring. "They next become 


ceuralias or chryſaliſes, when they reſem- 


ble an infant cloſely wrapt in ſwaddling 
clothes; being motionleſs, taking no 
nouriſhment, and indeed, having no 
appearance of living creatures. From 


this ſtate they burſt forth into the perfect | 
iſe, ſhining in all its colours, furniſh- 
ed with wings, full of activity, capable 


of propagating its ſpecies, and feeding 
for the moſt part, on thin liquid ali- 


7 
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ments, ſuch as the honey af flowers, 
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ghd ches ef agimels. 10 this inte 
mob of mem continue but a ſhort time. 
The male impregnutes the female; -the 

Jays her egy, and they both die. 


Wat by his warmer ray, the reptile young 
Come wing'd abroad ; by the light air upbornes 
Lichter, and full of ſoul. Fromm every chipk, , 
And ſecret corner, where they ſlept away C 
IG nor tony: or riſing from their tombs, 
| To higher life; by myriads, forth at once, 
|  $»iming they pour ; of all the vary A hues 
Their beauty-beaming parent can diſcloſe, 
Ten thouſand forms ! ten thouſand different. 
he  tiides! 
| People the blaze. Toſuriny waters forne 
By fatal inftinG fly ; where on the pool 
They, ſportive, wheel; or, ſailing down: the 
| ene 
hey e eee by th dus wee 
* ; Or 


* „ 


r aa * * a | 
(ir ha at "a. RG. . 
Zome love to ſtray z there lodg'd, amus'd and 
In the freſh leaf. Luxurious, others make 
And every latent herb; for the ſweet taſk, 
To propagate their kinds, and where to wrap, 
In what ſoft beds, their young yetundifclos'd, 
Employs their tender care. Some to the houſe, 
'The fold and dairy, hungry, bend their flight; 
r | 
Tuougon. | 


About the middle of this month the 
ſhoals of that migratory fiſh, the pil- 
chard, begin to appear of the coaſt of 
Cornwall. : 


The luxury of cooling ſhades is now 
peculiarly grateful; and indeed is 
a | ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely defired in this climate longer 
tha a ſew weeks at the height of Sum- 


— 


g Mer. 


Welcome, ye ſhades! ye bowery thickets bail! 
Ye lofty pines ] ye venerable oaks ! 
Ye aſhes wild, reſounding over the ſteep! 
D.licious is your ſhelter to the ſoul, 
As to the hunted hart, the ſallying ſpring. 
TronoN. 
Bathing, too, is a delightful amuſe- 
ment at this ſeaſon; and happy is the 
ſwimmer, who alone is able to enjoy 
the ſull pleaſure of this healthful ex- 
erciſe. The power of habit to improve 
the natural faculties is in nothing more 
apparemt than in the art of ſwimming. 
Man, without practice, is utterly unable 


Es, to 
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to ſupport himſelf in the water. In 
theſe northern countries, the ſeaſon 
for pleaſant bathing being ſhort, ſew in 
proportion ean ſwim at all, andto thoſe 
who have acquired the art, it is a laþo- 
rious and fatiguing exerciſe. Whereas, 
in the tropical countries, where f rom 
their very infancy both ſexes are conti- 
nally plunging into the water, they 
become a fort of amphibious creatures, 
ſwimming : and diving with the utmoſt 
eaſe, and for hours. together without 
POR 

The exceffive heats of this period of 
Re Ou fagh an erapgration from 
rom 
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the ſurtace of the earth and waters, 
that after ſome continuance of dry 
weather, large heavy clouds are formed, 
which, at length, let fall their collected 
liquor in extremely copious ſhowers, 
which frequently beat down the full- 
grown corn, and ſometimes deluge the 
country with ſudden floods, Thunder 
and lightning generally accompany 
theſe Summer ſtorms. Lightning is a 
collection of electric fire drawn from 
the heated air and earth, and accumu- 


lated in the clouds, which, at length 


overcharged, ſuddenly let go their con- 
tents in the form of broad flaſhes or 


fiery 
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fiery ar Theſe are attracted again 
| by the earth, and often intercepted by 
buildings, trees, and other elevated ob- 
which are ſhattered by the ſhock. 
Thunder is the noiſe occaſioned by the 
exploſion, and therefore always follows 
the lightning ; the ſound travelling 
flower to our ears, than the light to our 
eyes. Juſt the ſame thing happens 
when a gun is fired atadifiance. When 
we hear the thunder, therefore, all 


danger from that flaſh of lightning is 
over; and thunder, though ſo awful 


and tremendous to the ear, is, of itſelf, 
entirely harmleſs. 


The effects of the great heat on the 
human body are agreeably allayed by 
| the 


he age g. 4 
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T he farmers chief employment in 
J uly, is getting home the varidus pro- 
duQs of the earth. It is the principal 
hay-month in the northern parts of the 
kingdom; and the vork- people ſuffer 

2 mueh fatigue from the exceſſive heat to 
which they are expoſed. 

Flax and hemp are pulled in this 
month. Theſe plants are cultivated 
in various parts of Europe, mard chin 
in England. The ſtalks of both are 
full of tough fibres or ſtrings, which, 
ſeparated and prepared in a particulat 


manner, become fit for ſpinning into 
thread. Of flax, linen is made, from 
EN the x 
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the vatious Choleſome fruits which 
Providence offers at this ſeaſon for the 
uſe of man. Thoſe which are now ripe, 
are of all the moſt cooling and refreſh- 
ing ; * currants, gooſeberries, raſp- 
berries, ſtrawberries and cherries: 'Theſe 


ate no leſs ſalutary and uſeful, chan the 
richeſt products of the watmet climates. 

Hens moult, or loſe their feathers, 
during this month. The ſmaller birds 


do not moult ſo early; but all renew 
their plumage before Winter, when they 


are in their fineſt and warmeſt cloathing. 


Young partridges are found at this 


time among the corn. | 
| The >= 
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| the fineſt cambric, to the coarſeſt can- 
vaſs. Hemp is uſed for coarſe cloth 
only, ſuch as ſacking ; it is alſo N 250 
into ropes and cables. 
The corn-harveſt begins in July | in 


the ſouthern parts of, the iſland ; but 
Auguſt is the principal har veſi-month 


for the whole kingdom. 


AUGU:ST. 
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Fair Plenty now begins her golden rcign; 

The yellow fields thick wave with ripened grain; 
Joyous the ſwains rene their ſultry toi ls, 

And bear in triumph home the harveſt's wealthy 

ſpoils. 


F 


Ix the beginning of this month, the 
weather is {till hot, and uſually cal; 
and fair. What remained to be pef- 
fected by the powerful Influence of tho 
ſan, is daily advancing to maturity. 
The farmer now ſees the principal object 


ol his culture, and the chief ſource of 


his tiches, waiting only for the hand of 


H . 


* 
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the gatberer. Of the ſeveral kinds of | 
grain, rye and oats are uſually the firſt 
ripened ; 'but this varies according to the 
time of following and fone of every 
ſpecies may be ſeen fit ſor cutting at the 


Tame time- 


Every fair day is now of great impor- | 
tance; ſince, when the corn 1s once ripe, 
it is liable to continagl dama ge while 
ſtanding, either from the ſhedding of the 
ſeeds, from the depredations of birds, 
or from ſtorms. The utmoſt diligence is 
therefore uſed by the careful huſband- 
man to get it in, and labouters are hired 


ſrom all quarters to haſten the work. 


Pour d 


Abe 83. 


We Aten the villages; a numerous train 
Now ſpreads o'er all the fields. In formed array 
The reapers move, nor ſhrink for heat or toil; 
By e emulation urg'd. Others diſpers'd 

> Or bind i in fleas, or load or guide the aid 
That tinkles as it paſſes. Far behind, 
Old age and infancy with careful hand 
Pick up each ſtraggling ear. 


> 
SD 


_ .» This pleaſing harveſt-ſcene is beheld 
in its perfection only in the open-field 
countries, where the ſight can take in 
at once an uninterrupted extent of land 
waving with corn, and a multitude of. 
people engagedin the various parts of 
the labour. It is a proſpec̃t equally de- 
lightſul to the eye and to the heart, and 
Which ought to inſpire every ſentiment 


af 
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of benevolence to our fellow creatures, 


and gratitude to our Creator. 


1 


Be not too narrow, huſbatdment 6 ne 
From the full ſheaf, with chatitable ben, 
The liberal handful. Think. oh! grateful, 
. thiuk, 
How good the God of harveſt is to you, 
Who 057 N o'er your flowing fields. 
THOM PSON. 


e ſeaſon, ot where favourable 
opened of getting in the har veſt 
have been neglected, the corn on the 
| ground often ſuffers greatly f rom heavy 
Norms of wind and rain. It is beaten 
to the earth; the ſeeds are ſhed, or rot- 
ted by the moiſture ; or, if the weather 


continues warm, the corp grows, that is, 


"AUGUST. "101 
the ſeeds begin to germinate, and put 
out ſhocts. Grain in this ſtate Is ſweet 
add moift: it ſoon ſpoils on keeping ; 
and bread made f rom it is clammy and 


unwholeſome, 


Harveſt concludes with the Retd peas 
and beans, which are ſuffered to become 
quite dry and hard deſore they are cut 
down. The blacknefs of the bean pods 
and ſtalks is diſagreenble to the eye, 
though the crop is valuable to the ſar- 

| mer. In theſe cons they are uſed as 
food for cattle only, as the nouriſhment 
they afford, N Qrong, is groſs we” 
heavy 


The 
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| The rural feſti val of harveſt home is 
an extremely natural one, and has been 


obſerved i in almoſt all ages and countgigs. 
What can more gladden the heart, than 


— PCC CCC CT ——_ 4ͤ4ĩ ß — 4 . OO 
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to ſee the long-expetted products oi the 

year, which have been the cauſe of ſo 

much anxiety, now ſafely houſed, and 
beyond the er of injury? * 


* —ͤꝗU — AAA —— — Ee — 


3 9 the ng Shempne 1 views 

The riſi ng pyramids that grace his yard, 
And co unts his large increaſe; his * 
N ſtor'd, . 
7 And proaning | e eg bend beneath their load. 

* | SOMERVILLE, 


"4, poor labourer, too, * 5 has 
s in ſecuring another s wealth, juſt- 
ly expects to partake of the happineſs. 


4 AUGUST, $308 


The 000 harveſt-ſupper cheers his 

heart, and prepares him to bids with- 
out murmuring the labours of another 
year. 


This month is the ſeaſon of another 
Kind of harveſt in ſome· parts of England , 
Which is the hop picking. The hop is 2 


5 climbing plant, ſometimes growing wild 
in hedges, and cultivated on account of 


planted in regular rows, and poles 
them to run upon. When the 


make a more elegant appearance than 

one of theſe hop-gardens. At the time 

of gathering, the poles aretaken upwith 
H4 — | the 


its ule in making malt liquors. They 
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poles are covered to the top, nothing can 
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the plants clinging to them, and the 
fealy flowering heads, which is the 2 8 
uſed, are carefully picked off. Theſe 
are a finely flavoured bitter, which they 
readily impart to hot water. They im- 
prove the taſte of beer, and make it keep 
better. Kent, Suſſex, and Worceſter- 
fhire, are the counties moſt famous for 
a the growth of hops. Wy | 


* 


The number of plants in flower is 
now very ſenſibly diminiſhed. The of 


the former months are running faſt to 
ſeed; and few new ones ſucceed. The 


uncultivated heaths and commons are 


now, however, in their chief beauty 
ſrom the flowers of the different kinds of 
heath 


AUGUST. og 
heath or ling with which they are cover- 
ed, ſo as 
over the whole ground. Many of the 


to ſpread a rich purple hue 


fern tribe now ſhey the ruſty-caloured 
dots on the backs of the leaves, which 
are their parts of fruQification. 
Some of the choiceſt wall-ſruits are 
now coming into ſeaſon, 
The "OTF wall 
Preſents the downy peach. the ſhining plum, 


The ruddy fragrant neQtarine, and dark 
Beneath his ample leaf, the luſcious fig. 


About the middle of Auguſt, the lar- 
ßeſt of the ſwallow tribe, the ſwift or 


long wing diſappears. As there can. 


yet be no want of inſet food, and the 


weather 
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: thus is ſtill warm, they cannot be 
ſuppoſed to retire to holes or cayerns 
and become torpid for the Winter; and 
as they are ſo admirably formed for 
flight, it can ſcarcely be doubted that 
they now migrate to ſome diſtant coun- 
try. Nearly at the ſame time, rooks no 
longer paſs the nights from Oy, but 


rooſt in their neſt trees. 


T he red-breaſt, one of our fineſt tho' 
commoneſt ſongſters, renews his muſic 
about the end of the moath. | 


S E P- 


24 — Si 1 WF: ha - 8 
Mr 2 


SEPTEMBER. 
No ſoftened ſuns a mellow luſtre ſhed, 
- The laden orchards glow with tempting red, 
On hazel boughs the cluſters hang embrown'd, 
And with the fportſman's war the new-ſhoro 
| fields reſound. | 


"+ I HIS is, in general, a very agree- 
able month, the diſtinguiſhing ſoſtneſs 
and ſerenity of Autumn, with its deep 


blue dies, prevailing through great 
part of it. The days are now very ſen- 


ſibly ſhortened ; and the mornings and 
evenings are chill and damp, though 
ſhe nn js Qill conſiderable i in the 
middle 
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middle of the day. This variation of 
temperature is one cauſe why Autumn 
is an ' unhealthy time, eſpecially i in the 
warmer climates and in moiſt ſitua- 
tions. Thoſe who are obliged to be 
abroad early or late in this ſeaſon, 


ſhould be guarded by warm en 
againſt the cold fogs. 


In late years, a good deal of corn is 
abroad, eſpecially in the northern parts 
of the iſland, at the beginning of Sep- 
tember; but it is ſuppoſed that, in ge- 
neral, all will be got in, or at leaſt cut, 
by this time ; for the firſt of the month 
is the day on which it is allowed by law 
to begin ſhooting patridges. Theſe birds 
make 


7 
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make their neſis in corn- fields, where 


—»y— . 
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they bring up their young, which run 
after the parents like chickens. While 
the corn is ſtanding, they have a ſafe 
refuge in it; but after harveſt, when 
the ſportſman may freely range over 
the ſtubble with his pointers, they are 
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either obliged to take to the wing, and 
offer themſelves to the ſhooter's aim; 


or are ſurrounded by nets on the 


ground, and thus taken in whole coveys. 


In his mid career, the ſpaniel ſtruck, 
Stiff, by the tainted gale, with open noſe, 
Outftretch'd, and finely ſenſible, draws full, 
Fearful and cautious, on the latent prey; 

As in the ſun the circling covey baſk 
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Their varied plumes, and watchful every vai 
Aro” ' the rough flubble turn the ſecret eye. | 
1 5 "fit 143-06 THOMSON; 


A fenierieable PROD! of the earth 
collected in this month is ſaffron — 
is cultivated id various parts of Eu- 
rope, but none js ſuperior to that grown 
in England, chiefly in the counties of 
Eſſex and Cambridge: The ſaffron- 
plant is 2 ſpecies of crocus, Which is 
plantedin July, and the flowers gather- 
ed in September: The part which a- 


lone is uſed, is the fine branched fila- 
ments on the inſide ot the flower, called 

the Chives. It is properly an expan- 
ſion of the ſemale part of ſruRification, 


or 
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or piflil. Theſe are picked off, dried, | 


and preſſed together in cakes They 


are of 2 high orange colout, and have 


a very ſtrong aromatie odour. Saffron 
is uſed in medicine as a cordial and 
its flavour was Tormiarly much eſteemed 
in cookery. It gives a fine wy, yellow 
dye. 1 


"4 $44 


Very few other Avers open in this 


month; and it is to the ripening fruits 


that we are chiefly indebted for varie- 
| gation of colour in the landſcape of 
nature. 
Tlie labours of the huſbandman have 
but a very ſhort tntermiſhon; for no 
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ſooner i3 the harveſt gathered in, but the 
fields are again plowed up and prepar= 
ed for the winter corn, rye and wheat, 
which is ſown during this month and the 
next. 
At this time it is proper to firalten 
the entrance of bee-hives, that waſps 
and drones may have leſs opportu- 
nity of getting in, and devouing the 


honey. 


Early in September, a harveſt of a 
peculiar kind is offered to the inhabi- 
tants of our ſea-coaſts, in the immenſe 
ſhoals of herrings, which travelling ina 
prodigious army from the neighbour - 


\ hood 
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hood of the arctic circle, after many 
diviſions and ſub-diviſions, at length 
appear in the narrow ſeas which -en- 


compaſs our iſland. Yarmouth is the 


principal ſtation from whence our fiſner- | 


men proceed in ſearch of this valuable 


booty. 


Towards the end of this month, the 
chimney or common ſwallow entirely 
diſappears. There are various opinions 
concerning the manner in which theſe 
dirds diſpoſe of themſelves during the 
winter; ſome imagining that they all fly 
away to diſtant ſouthern regions, where 


inſect-ſood is at all times to be met wich; 


1 others 
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others, that they retire to holes and 
caverns, or even fink to the bottom of 
Ponds and rivers, where they paſs the 
winter months in a torpid and apparent- 
1y lifeleſs fate. That many of them 
migrate to other countries, ſeems ſuffi- 
ciently proved. But ſome, probably, 
always ſtay behind, which are the 
younger broods, or {ſmaller kinds, that 
are incapable of ſo long a flight. For 
ſome time before their departure, they 
begin to collect in flocks, ſettling ontrees, 
baſking on the roofs of buildings, or ga- 


thering round towers andfieeples, from 


whence they take ſhort excurſions, as if 


to try their powers of flight. 
When 
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When Autumn ſcatters his departing gleams. 
Warn'd of approaching Winter, gathered, play 
The ſwallow- people; and toſs'd wide around, 
O'er the calm ſky, in convolution ſwift, 

The feathered eddy floats: rejoicing once, 

Ere to their wintry ſlumbers t hey retire ; 

In cluſters clung, beneath the mou!dring bank. 
And where, unpierc'd by froſt, the cavern { weats, 


Or rather into warmer climes convey'd. 
With other kindred birds of ſeaſon, there 


They tw'tter chearſul, till the vernal months 
Invite them welcome back: for, thronging, now 


 Innumerous wings are in commotion all. 
THOMPSON, 


Not only the ſwallow tribe, but many 
other ſmall birds which feed on inſets, 
diſappear on the approach of cold wea- 


ther, when the inſects themſelves are no 


longer to be met with. 


I 2 : On 


"5 
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On the other hand, ſome birds arrive 
at this ſeaſon from ſtill more northerly 
countries to ſpend the winter with us, 


The field fare and redwing, whoſe depar- 
ture was mentioned in March, return 
about the end of September. They feed 
chiefly on the berries with which our 
woods and hedges are plentifully ſtored 


all the winter. 


Thoſe ſweet and mellow-toned ſong- 
ſters, the wood-lark, thruſh and black 


bird, now begin their autumnal muſic. 


The moſt uſeſul fruit this country 
aTords, the apple, ſucceſſively ripens, 
according to its diflerent kinds, from 


July to September or Oftober ; but the 
principal 


principal harveſt of them is about the 
cloſe of this month. They are now ga- 
thered for our Engliſh viatage, the cyder 
making, vhich in ſome counties is a buſy 


and important employment. - 


Autumn paints 

Auſonĩan hills with grapes, whilſt Engliſh plains 

Bluſh with pomaceous harveſts, breathing ſweets. 

O let me now, when the kind early dew ; 

Unlocks tio emboſom'd odours, walk among 
The well-rang'd files of trees, whoſe full- aged 

ſtore 
Diffuſe ambroſial ſtreams. 


„%%% T1420 TAS SITY. SS £4 
Now, now's the time; ere haſty ſuns forbid 
To work, diſburthen thou thy ſapleſs wood. 
Of its rich progeny;. the turgid fruit 
Abounds with meilow liguor, | 
of: Putz;1es, 


T 3 The 
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Tue apples are taken either ſreſh from 
the trees, or aſter they have lain a while 
to mellow, and cruſhed” in a mill, and 
then preſſed, till all their juice is ex- 
tracted. This is ſet to ferment, whence 
it becomes cyder, which may properly be 
called apple-wine. Pears treated in the 
ſame manner yield a vinous liquor, 
called perry. Theſe are the common 
drink in the counties where they are 


chiefly made. 


Another agreeable product both of our 
thickets and gardens, the hazel-nut, is fit 
for gathering at this time. | 

Ye virgins come. For you their lateſt ſong 


The wood!ands raiſe; the cluſtering nuts for you 
The 


* 
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The lover finds amid the ſeeret ſnade; 
And, where they burniſh on the topmoſt bougli, 
With active vigour cruſhes don the tree, 

Or ſhakes them ripe from the reſigning huſk. 


The acorns now begin to fall from 
the oak, and the nuts from the beech ; 
both which have the name of maft. 
Theſe, in countries where there are large 


foreſts, afford a plentiful food to ſwine, 


which are turned into the woods at this 
ſeaſon. 


The autumnal equinox, when day and 
night is again equal over the whole globe 
happens about the twenty-third of Sep- 

tember. This, as well as the vernal, 
is generally attended with ſtorms, which 
| 14 throw 
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throw down much of the fruit yet re- 


maining on the trees. 


By the end of this month, the leaves of | 
many trees have their verdure impaired, 
and begin to put on their autumnal co- 
lours z which, however, are not complete 


till the enſuing month. 


"Thos OCTOBER. 


1121) 


OCTOBER. 


The fading many coloured woods, 
Shade deep'ning over ſhade, the country round 
Imbrown ; a crowded umbrage, duſk and dun, 
Of every hue, from wan declining green 
To footy dark. 


OO — — — — 


Tus great buſineſs of nature, with 
re ſpect to the vegetable creation, at this 
ſeaſon, is diſſemination. Plants, ha v- 
ing gone through the progreſſive ſtages 
of ſpringing, flowering, and ſeeding, 
have at length brought to maturity the 
rudiments of a future progeny, which 
are now to be committed to the foſtering 


boſom 
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boſom. of the earth. This being done, 
the parent vegetable, if of the herbaceous 
kind, either totally dies, or periſhes as 
far as it roſe above ground: if a tree 
or ſhrub, it loſes all its tender parts 


which the Spring and Summer had put 
forth. Seeds are ſcattered by the hand 


of nature in various manners. The 


winds which at this time ariſe, diſperſe 


far and wide many ſeeds which are cu- 
riouily furniſhed with feathers or wings 
for this purpoſe. Hence plants with 
ſuch feeds are, of all the moſt univer- 
fally to be met with; as dandelion, 
groundſel, ragwort, thiſtles, &c. Other 


ſeeds, by the means of hooks, lay hold 
| of 
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of paſſing animals, and are thus carried 


to diſtant places. The common burs 
are examples of this contrivance. Many 
are contained in berries, which being 
eaten by birds, the ſeeds are diſcharged 
again uninjured, and grow where they 
happen to light. Thus carefully has 
nature provided for the diſtribution 


and propagation of plants. 


The gloom of the falling year is in 
ſome meaſure enlivened, during this 
month eſpecially, by the variety of co- 
lours, ſome lively and beautiful, put on 
by the fading leaves of trees and ſhrubs. 

Thoſe virgin leaves of pureſt vivid green, 

Which charm'd ere yet they trembled on the 


trees, 
Now 


by 
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Now. cheer the ſober landſcape in decay: 
The lime firſt- fading; and the gold en birch. 


With bark of ſilver hue; the moſs- grown oak, 
Tenaceous of its leaves of ruſſet- brown; 
TY enſanguin'd dog wood; and a thouſand tints 
Which Flora, dreſſed in all her pride of bloom, 
Could ſcarcely equal, decorate the groves. 


To theſe te mporary colours are added 
the more durable ones of ripened ber- 
ries, a variety of which now enrich our 
hedges. Among theſe are particularly 
diſtinguiſhed the hip, the fruit of the 
wild. roſe ; the haw, of the hawthorn ; 
the floe, of the blackthorn; the black- 
berry, of the bramble; and the berries 
of the elder, holly, and woody night- 
ſhade. Theſe are a providential ſupply 


for 
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for the birds during the Winter ſeafon ; 
and it is ſaid that they are moſt plentiful 
when the enſuing Winter is to be moſt 


ſevere. 


The common martin, whoſe neſts, 
hung under the eaves of our houſes, 
afford ſo agreeable a ſpectacle of pa- 
rental fondneſs and aſſiduity, uſually 
diſappears in October. As this, though 
one of the ſmalleſt of the Twallow kind, 
ſtays the lateſt, its emigration to diſtant 
elimates is leſs probable than that of the 
others. The ſand martin, which breeds 
in holes in the ſandy banks of rivers, 
and about cliffs and quarries, moſt pro- 

bably 
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bably paſſes the Winter in a torpid 
ſtate in thoſe holes. 


The royſton or hooded crow, which 
migrates northwards to breed, returns 
about the beginning of this month.— 
At the ſame time the woodcock is firſt 
ſeen on our eaſtern coaſts ; though the 
great body of them does uot arrive till 
November or December. Various 
kinds of water-fowl which breed in the 
northern regions approach our eoaſts at 
this ſeaſon. About the middle of the 
month, wild geeſe quit the fens, and go 
up to the rye lands, where they vluck 
the young Corn. 


The 
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The weather about this time is ſome- 
times extremely miſty, with a perſect 
calm. The ground is covered with 
ſpiders webs innumerable, croſſing the 


paths, and extended from one ſhrub to 
another. 


Now by the cool declining year condens'd, 

Deſcend the copious exhalatious, check'd 

As up the middle ſky unſeen they ſtole, 
And roll the doubling fogs around the hill, 

1 41141144 thence expanding far, 
The huge duſk, gradual, ſwallows up the plain: 
Vaniſh the woods; the dim-ſeen river ſeems 
Sullen and flow, to roll the miſty wave. 

Even in the height of noon oppreſt, the fun 
'Sheds weak, and blunt, his wide-refracted ray; 
Whence glaring oft, with many a broaden'd orb 
He frights the nations. Indiſtinct on earth, 
Seen thro” the turbid air, beyond the life | 


Objc&s 
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Objes appear; and, wilder'd, o'er the waſte 
The ſhepherd ſtalks gigantic. 


THOMSON, 


This month is the heighth of the 
hunting ſeaſon. The temperature of 
the weather is peculiarly favourable to 
the ſport; and as the products of 
the earth are all got in, little damage is 
done by the horſemen in purſuing their 


Chace acroſs the fields. 


All now is free as air, and the gay pack 

In the rough briſtly ſtubbles range unblam'd; 

No widow's tears o'er flow, no ſe-ret curſe | 

Swells in the farmer's breaſt, which his pale lips 

Trembling conceal, by his fierce landlord aw'd : 

But courteous now he levels every fence, 

Joins in the common cry, and halloos loud, 

Charm'd with the rattling thunder of the field 
SOMERVILLE, 
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It is uſually in October that the bee- 
| hives are deſpoiled of their honey. As 
long as flowers are plentiful, the bees 
continue adding to their ſtore ; but when 
theſe fail, they are obliged to begin 
ſeeding on the honey they have already 
made. F econ this time, therefore, the 
hive grows leſs and leſs valuable. Its 
condition is judged of by its weight. 
The common method of getting at the 
honey, is by deſtroying the bees with 
the ſumes of burning brimſione. The 


humane Tho SON exclaims againſt 


this practice. 


Ah ſce where robb'd, and murder'd, in that pit 


Lies the till heaving hive! at evening ſnatcli'd, 
K Bencath . 
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Beneath the cloud of guilt-concealing night, 
And-fiz'd o'er ſulphur; while, not dreaming 
ill, | „„ | 

The happy people, in their waxen cells, 
Sat tending public cares, and planning ſchemes 
Of temperance, for Winter poor: rejoiced 
To mark, full flowing round, their copious 
ſtores, | | 
Sudden the dark oppreſſive ſteam aſcends; 
And, uſed to milder ſcents, the tender race, 
By thouſands, tumble from their honeyed domes, 
Convolv'd, and agonizing in the duſt, 
And was it then for this-you roam'd theSpring, 
Intent from flower to flower? for this you toil'd 
Ceaſeleſs the burning Summer -heats away ? 
For this in, Autumn ſearch'd the blooming waſte, 
Nor loſt one ſunny gleam ? for this fad fate? 


This cruel neceſſity maybe prevented 
by uſing hives or boxes properly contriv- 
ed; or by employing ſumes which will 


ſtupefy 


of 
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ſtupefy but not kill them. In this caſe, 
however, enough of the honey muſt be 
leſt for their ſubſiſtence during the 
Winter. 

In moſt of the wine countries of Eu- 
rope, the vintage takes place in October. 

The grape is one of the lateſt fruits in 
_ ripening. When gathered, they are 
immediately preſſed, and the juice is ſer- 
mented, like that of apples in making 
eyder. Agreat variety of wines are pro- 
duced ſrom the different kinds of grapes, 
and the diverſity of climates iu which | 
they grow. In England, this fruit does 
not ripen conſtantly enough, to be worth 
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cultivation for the purpoſe of making 


ine. | a". 


This month is particularly choſen, on 


; account of its mild temperature, ſor the 
brewing of malt liquor deſigned for long 
keeping, which is therefore commonly 


called old October. 


The farmer continues to ſowhis winter 
corn during this moath; and wheat is 


frequently not all ſown till the end of it. 


7 


When the weather is too wet ſor this | 


buſineſs he plows up the ſtubble fields, 


for wiater fallows. Acorns are ſown for 


young plantations at this time ; and foreſt 


and-fruit trees are planted. 


At 
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At the very cloſe of the month, a few | 

flowers ſtill cheer the eye; and there is 

a ſecond blow of ſome kinds, particu» 

. larly of the woodbine. But the ſcent 

of all theſe late flowers is comparatively 
ſaint, 


be 
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| XD the leaf 
Ineeſſant ruſtles from the mournful grove ; 
Oft ſtartling ſuch as, ludious, walk below; 
And ſlowly circles thro' the waving air. 


As the preceding month * marked 

by the change, ſo this is diſtinguiſhed by 
the fall of the leaf. This laſt is ſo 

ſtriking a circumſtance, that the whole 

declining ſeaſon of the year is often, in 

common language named the Fall. 

There is ſomething extremely melan- 


choly * 


5 eg | If OF NATURE. 
Se in fhiggradual 1 by which | 
the trees are Aripped of all their beauty, 

and leſt ſo many monuments of decay 

and deſolation. 'The firſt of poets has 

_ deduced from this quick ſucceſſion of 

ſpringing and falling leaves, an apt com- 

pariſon for the fugitive races of men. 


Like leaves of trees the race of man is found, 
Now green in youth, now withiring on the 
ground, | 
Another race the following Spring 3 

They fall ſucceſſive, and ſueceſſive riſe : 
So generat'ons in their courſe decay, 
30 Bourtſh theſe, hen thoſe are paſt a way. 


Por t's HomrR. 
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This loſs of verdure, together vin 
the ſhortened days, the, diminiſhed . 


warmth, and frequent rains, juſtify. the 


title of the gloomy month of November: 


and other animals ſeem to ſympathize 


With man in feeling it as ſuch. 


5 In penſive guiſe 

Oft let me wander o'er the ruſſet mead, 

And thro” the ſaddened grove, where ſcarce is 

heard 

One dying ſtrain, to cheer the woodman's toil. | 
Haply ſome widow'd ſongſter pours his plaint, 
Far, in faint warblings, thro' the tawny copſe. 
While congregated thruſhes, linnets, larks, 

And each wild throat, whoſe arüieſs trains ſo late 
Swell'd all the muſie of the ſwarming ſhades. 
Robb d of their tuncful ſouls, now ſhivering fit 
On the dcad tree, a dull deſponlcnt fleck; 


With 
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With not a brightneſs waving o'er their plumes, 
And nought ſave chattering diſcord: in their note. 
Tuousox. 
Intervals of clear and pleaſant wea- 
ther, however, frequently occur and, in. 
general, the autumnal months are, in. 


our iſland, ſofter and leſs variable than 
the correſpondent ones in Spring. It 


long continues. 
The pale deſcending year, yet pleaſing flill, 


In fair weather, the mornings are 


ſomewhat froſty ; but the-hoar froſt or 


thin ice ſoon vaniſhes aſter ſunriſe. 


The lergthened night elaps'd the morning ſhines 
Serene in all her dewy beauty bright, 
Unfolding fair the laſt autumnal day. 


And now the mounting ſun diſpels the fog; 
| % Tu 
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The rigid hoar froſt melts before his beam; 
And hung on every ſpray, on every blade 
Of graſs, the myriad "I twinkle round, 
THOMSON. 
High winds frequently happen in 
November, which at once trip the trees 
of their faded leaves, and reduce them 
to their winter Rate of nakedneſs- 
er = ſky the leafy deluge ſtreams ; : | | 
Till choak'd and matted with the dreary ſhower, 
The foreſt-walks, at every r.ſing gale, | 


Roll wide the wither'd waſte, and whiſtle bleak. 
Tuouso x. 


Flocks of wood-pigeons or ſtock- 


doves, the lateſt in their arri val of the 


birds of paſſage, viſit us in this month. 


Salmons 


9 


# a 
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Salmons now begin to aſcend ' the + 


| rivers to ſpawn. Their force and agi- 5 


lity in leaping over cataracts and other 
obſtacles to their aſcent, are very ſur« 
prizing. They are ſrequently taken in 


this attempt, by nets or baſkets placed 


directly below the fall, into which they 


are carried after an unſucceſsful leap. 


The farmer ſtrives during this month 
to finiſh all his plowing of fallows; and 
then Iays up his utenſils till the enſuing 


year- 


Cattle and horſes are taken out of 


the exhauſted paſtures, and kept in the 


houſe or yard. Hogs are put up to 


ſatten. 


NOVEMBER. Agr | * 


fatten. Sheep are turned into the tur- 


ne p- field, or, in ſtormy weather, fed 


* 


with hay at the rick. | 


Bees now require to be moved under 


ſhelter; and the pigeons in the dove- 
houſe to be fed. 


DECEMBER. 


— 
- 
” 


DECEMBER. 


See, Winter comes, to rule the varied year, 
Sullen and ſad, with all his rifing train; 
Vapours, and clouds, and ſtorms, 


Fn E changes which take Jo in 
the face of Nature during this month, 
are little more than ſo many ad vances 
in the progreſs towards univerſal gloom 
and deſolation. 


No: 
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No mark of vegetable life is ſeen, 

No bird to bird repeats his tuneful call, 

Save the dark leaves of ſome rude evergreen, 
Save the lone red-breaſt on the moſs-grown. 


, wall. | 
2 Scorr. 


The FRY now -apidly decreaſes ; the 
weather beepmes foul and cold; and 


and as Su KESPEARE expreſſes it, 


I The rain and wind beat dark December. 
E | L 


In this climate, however, no great 
and continued ſeverity of cold uſually 
takes place beſore the cloſe of the 


month. 


Several of the wild quadrupeds now. 


take to their winter concealments, which 5 


— 


they * 
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they dither ſeldom or never quit during 
the Winter. of theſe, ſome are in an 
| abſolutely robpid or geeping ſtate, tak- 
ing no food for a confiderable time; 

others are only drowſy and inactive, 
and continue to feed on proviſions 
which they have hoarded up. In our 
mild climate few become entirely torpid. 
Bats do ſo, and retire early to caves and | 
| holes, where they remain the whole 
Winter, ſuſpended by the hind-feet, 
and cloſely wrapped up in the mem- 
- branes of the fore-feet. As their food 
is chiefly inſects, they can lay. up no 
| tore for the Winter, and therefore muſt 
be ſtarved, did not Nature thus render 
| L 
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Illo lie torpid the greateſt part, of the 
Winter, though: Aly toy gp ftores of 


bg proviſiont A 3 day tere; . 
- "rrevives them, when they eat a little, A 
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3s Saeielg and various kinds of feld. — 
mice, provide magazines of food again 
Winter, but are not known to become 


| bene The badger, the hedgehog, 


and the mole, keep cloſe i lo their inter 
quarters in the northern regions, and 
deep ayny great part of the ſeaſon. 
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* "The gardener protects thi tender f, 
14 dag, of his zeil, roi. the deftruAive 1 3 . ; 
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2 | ſome geſting from? Kis Abou, enjoys 2 | 
© the feſtive ſeaſon which. this month al- 9 . 8 GL 
| ways brings; and applies the rewards 


of his induſtry to bounteous hoſpitality 12 
and convivial happineſs ; even Nature: < 
_ pauſes as it were, to recover from 
_ fatigue, and waits the ſucoonie of en- 
 livening Springs 
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